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We would again call the attention of the public to 
the following remarks which appeared in the last No. of 
the Journal of Education. 

“It is highly important that every district and {town- 
ship should make a full report. The distribution of the 
income of the school fund, to be made the first of Janu- 
ary next, is to be based upon the reports which the law 
requires of the several districts and townships the com- 
ing fall. 

Let all concerned see to it that the following things 
are remembered. The revised statutes require— 

1. That the census of the district be taken within ten 
days of the time of the annual district meeting. 

2. Thesaid meeting is to be on the first Monday of 
October. 

3. That the director is to make his report to the in- 
sp tters on or before the day of the annual meeting. 

4. That the inspectors are to report to the county 
clerk on or before the twentieth of October. 

5. That the county clerk is to forward the several re- 
ports of the township inspectors to the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction on or before the twentieth of No- 
vember ; and 

6. That each and every district that fails to make the 
required report will forfeit its apportionment.” 

To this we would now add, that should the number of 
children reported the coming fall be double what it was 
last year, there will be arising from the interest of the 
school fund and the tax to be levied in the several coun- 
ties, at least two dollars per scholar to be distributed. 
The districts will see in these statements the amount of 
interest at stake, so far as money is concerned, and the 
necessity for prompt action. 


Town’s spelling book, in which children are taught the 
formation, spelling and meaning of words at the sume 
time ; containing ne irly all the primitive words in the 
English language, arranged in columns corresponding 
in syllablgs and place of accent; each word in 
column being a regular definer of its opposite ; with 
the addition of all the important prefixes, and suffizes, 
which, ree the “ye peo the en- 
tire language. Designed to impart a distinct idea, 
while her ep new word, and in every change of 
the same, word; also, an introduction to ‘Town’s An- 
alysis. 

We have been called upon to give this work a care- 
ful examination, and express our opinion of its merits.— 
We have looked over every page of it, and have found 
in it many good things—but they are so mixed up with 
those of evil tendency, that we cannot join in the “Eu- 
REKA” of the editor of the New York Common School 
Assistant ; we cannot say, “we have found it.” 

In the preface to the work, it is said, that “words are 
the signs of ideas,” and that ‘a knowledge of the sign 
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and the thing signified should as faras practicable be 
acquired simultaneously.’ This is true philosophy.— 
A word is the sign of an idea, and so isa word giving 
an exposition of its meaning. Both are signs of ideas. 
The exposition of one word or sign by another word or 
sign may or may not give “a knowledge of the thing 
signified.”” This will depend on the amount of infor- 
mation previously acquired. Ifa child has acquired a 
knowledge of the meaning of the word “house,’”’ and 
is afterwards told that a “‘palace’’ isa house, it will form 
an idea of aj palace in accordance with its previous 
knowledge of the proportions and appearance of some 
house with which it is aequa‘nted. 

A child may often derive benefit from having one 
word defined byanother. It may give it a more distinct 
perception of the thing signified. The word used 
for definition may be more familiar to it. It may have 
seen the substance bearing the name of that word.— 
There is, however, only here and there a word admitting 
of exposition by the employment of a single other word. 
The English language has few synonyms. Thev are 
only to be found in Town’s Spelling Book. 

We give our readers a few examples of the manner 
of acquiring ideas—“‘a knowledge of things signified” — 
by this new patent for a turnpike to the temple of learn- 
ing. A bluff is a bank says our author, anda bank is a 
bluff. A river has banks—but they are not always 
bluffs. Who ever heard of a cage for hens, until he 
read this new spelling book, where a coop is a cage and 
acage a coop. Braid is weave and weave is braid— 
Hereafter when poets sing, they should speak of the 
woven locks of beauty—not braided. Fry is cook and 
cook is fry. Potatoes are sometimes cooked by boiling. 
Lickislap and lap is lick. A dog laps water but licks 
his master’s hand. To snortisto snore. A horse snorts, 
but we never heard one snore. To spurn is to kick.— 
We sometimes kick a man in sport and spurn him with- 
out raising our foot. Tallow is lard and lard is tallow, 
and both are grease. What a savage, thus to confound 
the meaning of words. 

Hereafter we expect to hear the pupils of the learned 
author talk of the ta/low of the swine, and the lard of 
the sheep, the ox, the goat and the deer. Litigious is 
pugnacious, and pugnacious is litigious, and the two 
words are set down as synonymous with quarrelsome. 
Now we have often known children, and even neigh- 
bors to quarrel without having law suits, or fisting ; 
and we have often been present at the trial of lawsuits 
without ever witnessi..g any exhibitions of the pigilis- 
tic art; and we have seen some exhibitions of the latter 
without so much as the presence of a lawyer, judge or 
jury. 

We have marked hundreds of other words for the 
purpose of comment—but we conclude this portion of 
our remarks with the expression of a wish that this 
work may never be introduced into the schools of Mi- 
chigan. It will make a greater confusion in language 
than there was of tongues at the tower of Babel. 

When we first received and examined this work, we 
did not think it possible that it could be forced into the 
schools of the country ; and hence it was laid aside 
without comment. But as strange as it may seem, the 
most extravagant commendations of the work are daily 
issued from the press, and circulated through the 
length and breadth of the land. 


“This isa small work, designed for children. We 
have examined it with much interest, and consider it de- 
cidedly the best work ever put into the hands of chil- 
dren. The plan is entirely original, andthe means of 
becoming completely master of language, are brought 
down to the capacity of the mere child. 

















“All the important suffixes, or terminations of words, 
are taken, one at a time, and explained, with an exam- 
ole at the head of each table. By this example, the 
child learns how to form and define each word in the 
table, as well as all words in the language,of similar ter- 
minations. 

Next, all the common prefixes, or such addi'ions as 
are made to the beginning of words, are given one at a 
time, and ciplainel, with an example at the head of 
each table. By this, the child not only learns how to 
modify the signification of those primitive words in the 
table, but every word in the e of which these 
become a constituent part. When the child has learn- 
ed the primitive word, he knows the spelling and mean- 
ing of two, four or seven derivative words as a matter of 
course. 


“It does appear to us, that this little work cannot fail 
to impart more knowledge of language to children of 
eight or ten years old, in the short space of three 
months, than they could in any other way acquire in 
three years, and we are fully sustained in our opinion 
by teachers and literary gentlemen from every part of 
the state, that this little work will eid common school 
education more than every other elementary work 
which has gone beforeit. In fact, no man can form an 
adequate idea of its peculiar simplicity and exeellence 
ull he sees its plan and arrangement, and not an indi- 
vidual to our knowledge has Jooked into the work, but 
was at once convinced of its invaluable importance for 
children, and even adults.” 

Such isa mere specimen of the language used in the 
commendations of this book. 'To every reflecting mind, 
such language would be perfectly astonishing, were it 
not the fact that school-book making has become a 
trade, and the work of recommendation,with a few hon- 
orable exceptions, an unmeaning ceremony. Hence- 
forth, after a few weeks acquaintance (with this work) in- 
dolence, and its twin brother, ignorance, may seat them- 
selves down, with great self-complacency, by the side 
of heavy headed wisdom—with that wisdom which has 
been acquired by a long course of severe application 
and study. 

We agree fully with these commendations in one res- 
pect—the introduction and extensive use of this book 
would certainly form an era in the history of English 
literature and language. But it would be the era of con- 
fusion and the most ludicrous application of words. The 
boy who should learn the use of words from this book, 
might answer the man who should ask him where his 
1ather lived and what he was doing, thus—*Why, sir, 
my father employs the house of uncle James, busies his 
farm, and occupies himself in various ways.” And why 
not? His spelling book tells him—that occupy means 
employ, and employ means busy. The same book tells 
him that passage means alley, and alley means avenue. 
Hence in giving an account of his passage across Lake 
Erie, he might say “the steamboat Michigan made her 
alley from "affalo to Detroit in thirty-six hours ; and 
while passing up the lake we saw large flocks of geese 
on their fall avenue to the south.”” Such is the beau- 
tiful provision, in the use of language, to be attained by 
the introduction of this work into the schools of the 
country ! 

The book under consideration overlooks a first prin- 
ciple—a great fundamental fact, in the education of chil- 
dren ; which is, that they do not generally speaking 
learn the meaning of words from books. The first 
volume to which they are introduced is that of nature ; 
and no other book can, to any considerable extent, 
be profitably interposed between it and them for 
the first five or six years of their being. When the 
spelling book is first put into their hands, what is 
the object?—not certainly to teach hem the meaning of 
words. of which they have as yet no knowledge, but the 
correct orthography of those they are in the daily habit 
of using, and for the purpose of introducing them to a 
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knowledge of writtenlanguege. Of what earthly bene- 
* fit can it be to a child to be told when he has read or 
spelled the word brimstone that it means sulphur?— 
when he knows nothing of the article itself. The plan 
of Town’s werk is admirably adapted to conceal the 
most profound ignorance under a great show of know- 
ledge. Passing by this utter confounding of words, ra- 
dically different in their origin and signification, we 
shall endeavor to make good the charge here preferred. 
On the final examination of a school, a class of bright 
active lads is called in order upon the floor. The word 
brimstone is put out, and correctly spelled. The boy 
is then asked its meaning, and he promptly replies, sul. 
phur ; the next spells this word, and on being asked, 
readily answers that it means brimstone. Pestilence is 
then put out, and spelled, and contagion is given as its 
meaning--this word is spelled and infection readily giv- 
en as its meaning, and when this is spelled it means pes- 
tilence. In this way the examination proceeds, and 
when closed, the class is praised for their rapid attain- 
ments in knowledge, and are exultingly told that if they 
continue for a few weeks longer to make such rapid 
strides, they will be as wise and as learned as Franklin 
and Newton. Thus both parents and teachers may, 
with great self-complacency, impose upon themselves, 
and upon their children and pupils, the belief, that they 
are advancing in knowledge beyond all former example. 
Whereas the truth may be, in the case of the class sup- 
posed, that not a member of it had the remotest concep- 
tion of the things signified by these symbols of thought, 
with which his faculties had been loaded down during 
his continuance in school. If they had never seen the 
article, how could it increase their knowledge by being 
told that brimstene means sulphur. Whether it was a 
mineral, vegetable or animal substance, they could not 
tell. Neither could they. tell, whether it was to be 
found in heaven above, or in the earth beneath, or in 
the waters under the earth. Whether fish or fowl, 
eattle or creeping thing, they could not know. 


For the Journal of Education. 
AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. 

This is a subject of daily increasing interest ; and the 
more it is investigated the more reason we see to regret 
that there has not been put in operation long agosome 
efficient organization, to collect and record facts and 
discoveries throwing light on the history of those ra- 
ces of men who inhabited this continent previously to 
its last colonization by Europeans. We say its last col- 
onization, for that America had been discovered and 
colonized by Europeans before it was discovered by Co- 
lumbus, seems now not to admit of doubt. The Ice- 
landic records lately brought before the world by the 
European “Society of Northern Antiquities” leave us 
no reason todoubt that, as early as the eleventh centu- 
ry, Labrador and the coast of New England was known 
to the Northmen. The inscription on the rock in Digh- 
ton, Mass., which has been thought to consist of Pheni- 
cian characters, is now supposed to be in the old Runic 
alphabet and to.purport that Thorfin, an Icelandic ad- 
venturer. landed there and tuok possession of the coun- 
try. 

There are proofs however of (other and earlier) visits 
to this continent from the eastern, than those recorded 
of the Northmen. It was stated in the newspapers in this 
country about ten years ago that a tomb, er monument 
of stone, of undoubted. antiquity, had been discovered 
on the coast of Brazil, within which.were found a hel- 
met, a sword, ashield and perhaps some other articles, 
together with a Greek inscription, of which a part was 
effaced in opening the monument, but enough remained 
to tell that the monument was erected by a Greek, and 
one of the Generals of Alexander the Great. We have 
lately seen, somewhere, the same account repeated.— 
An intelligent Englishman, who has been fifteen years 
a resident in Brazil, recently assured us that he was 
there at the time the monument referred to was dis- 








covered, and that the account published in the United 
States was strictly correct. Let this fact be kept in 
mind while we refer to the evidence of other and still 
earlier visits to this country from the eastern continent. 

The antiquities of Mexico are adding a chapter of in- 
tense interest to the history of the human family! The 
ancient monuments of that country exhibit portraits of 
a race of men entirely different from any that were 
found on this continent by the last European discove- 
ries. Their temples contain numerous hieroglyphics 
based on the same principles with those of the Egyp- 
tian monuments, and show a system of religious belief 
and worship strikingly allied to those of the ancient 
Syrians and Phenicians. These ruins too, like those of 
Mycene and the earlier monuments of Greece, are re" 
markable more for colossal proportions and vastness, 
than for architectural ornament. So far as is now 
known, no other portion of the world presents a simi- 
lar style of ancient building except the eastern coast of 
the Mediteranean sea, and perhaps a part of Hindostan- 
Our present opinion is that these Mexican ruins will 
prove to be the work of a Phenician colony, which 
found its way to this continent at a period as early as 
the invasion of Canaan by the Hebrews under Joshua. 
We know that the Phenicians surpassed all other na- 
tions of that era in the art of navigations. We know 
too that when the fear of the Hebrews “fell upon all 
the inhabitants of the land” of Canaan, multitudes of 
the latter made their escape by sea todifferent parts of 
the coasts of the Mediterranean. ‘“Carthage,the daugh- 
ter of Tyre” was greatly enlarged by this emigration 
from her mother country, and about this time extended 
her enterprise and possessions to the northern coasts 
of Africa, beyond the Pillars of Hercules, or the straits 
of Gibraltar. 

It is stated by some Greek historian (to whom we are 
at present unable to refer, for want of a library,) that 
Carthage, in her glory, was in possession of a colony, 
the location of which was a state-secrect ; that her ships 
brought from that colony great quantities of gold and 
silver, and that from three to five years were occupied 
in making the voyage. We think it is also stated that 
the ships on their return did not come within the straits 
of Gibraltar. Was not Mexico with its mines of gold 
and silver that colony? Should it be said that sucha 
voyage was not possible in the infant state of naviga- 
tion, let it only be remembered that a ship leaving the 
western coast of Africa would speedily and inevitably 
be carried by the trade winds to the coast of South 
America ; and that leaving the Gulf of Mexico under 
the influence of the gulf stream, she would be carried 
toa point in the Atlantic ocean, from which the pre- 
vailing northwesterly winds would be likely to wafi 
her across to the shore of Europe. In fact we know 
of no other voyage, of half the length, on the face of the 
globe, that could be made with equal security when 
accident had once shown the course. No more knowl- 
edge was required than the infancy of navigation might 
possess, nor more boldness than the Carthagenian sai- 
lors are known to have evinced. 

But our object in writing this article is less tosupport 
theories on this subject than to direct attention to it— 
Our country abounds in memorials of a race or races 
of men who were either exterminated by the present 
race of American Indians, or faded away before them 
as they in their turn are now passing away before the 
westward flow of a European population. And every 
man who carefully observes and durably records facts 
whieh throw light on their history, performs an impor- 
tant service by adding to the materials for the use of 
the future historian. W. 





To the Editor of the Journal of Education. 
Srr—It has occurred. to me that,.as men form their 
views of the nature and. powers of the human mind very 
much from reflecting on their own. consciousness, so 
their views of the merits of different systems of educa- 
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tion are dependant principally on their recollections of 
their own early experience. But no one man has had 
all the experience necessary to teach him thoroughly on 
the subject of early education. Could we have the ex- 
perience of a great number of minds, could we know 
exactly how certain circumstances have affected men- 
tal habits and character in a multitude of instances, 
what have been the results on intellectual and moral 
habits of particular modes of treatment, it would sub- 
serve in a very high degree the interest of education. 

But who are the men who are willing to write auto- 
biography, and have it published too?—for auto-biogra- 
phy is what we need for this purpose. A selection from 
each one’s school-boy experience, will not answer the 
purpose proposed. We want, not each man’s judgment 
of the effects of certain causes, but the veritable record 
of both the causes, their mode of operation and the ul- 
timate effects. 

Now cannot a sufficient number be fuund—men who 
will candidly, fully, and intelligently write out for the 
public use, their own experience on the subject of Edu- 
cation, intellectual, moral and physical. The papers 
should be addressed to yourself—your knowledge of 
the writer's names being confidential, and published in 
the Journal of Education. If this plan strikes your 
mind favorably, please to propose it; and should you 
think it will promote the end, I will send you another 
paper on the plan proposed above. Ww. 


The Juvenile Depository ; or Youth's Mental Casket 
is the title of anew monthly periodical, published at 
Skaneateles, N. Y. by LurHer Pratt. The first No. 
has just been received. It contains thirty six pages;duo- 
decimo, and is so filled as cannot fail to interest and in- 
struct the youthful reader, for whose benefit the work 
is chiefly designed. 

We have one remark to make on the style of the title, 
and it will apply equally to many other literary publica- 
tions. It is too long. The designation either of the 
“Juvenile Depository,” or of the “Youth’s Mental Cas- 
ket” would in our judgment have been altogether more 
neat in appearance, and much more consistent in re. 
ference. 

The following, from the remarks of the editor in his 
introduction, will show the spirit in which the work has 
been commenced. 

“Among the multiplicity ofimprovements of the pres- 
ent day, no one has sv high a claim on the attention of 
every philanthropist, patriot, and christian, as that of a 
jadicious cultivation of the mental faculties of youth ; 
that they may be rendered capable of filling, worthily, 
any station to which they may hereafter be called, of 
exercising the moral and social duties of life, and of per- 
forming those important functions which they owe to 
their country, and to their God. 

‘“Pérhaps there are no means better calculated to ex- 
cite, in the youthful mind, a laudable emulation in the 
pursuit of useful knowledge, and to elicit a development 
of latent genius, than to present them with a periodical, 
which they may regard especially as their own, in which 
they can see their juvenile productions in print, and pre- 
serve them for future inspection. For this reason, one 
of the principal designs of this work, is, togestablish a 
DEPOSITORY for the essays of youth of both sexes, let 
them come from whatever quarter, provided they are 
correct in sentiment and language. Hence, preceptors 
of all seminaries of learning, are respectfully requested 
to forward the compositions of their pupils, to the editor, 
for publication in the Juvenile Depository. 

“Besides juvenile productions, the Casket will con- 
tain, from time to time, the elementary’ principles 
of the most useful and necessary branches of education, 
together with such moral and interesting tales, fuunded 
on fact, or probability, as will prove at once instructive 
and entertaining, to youth of both sexes. In short, it 
will be the study of the editor to inculcate every moral 
and social virtue ; and, above all, to inspire the mind 
with a due reverence and affection for the Supreme Be, 
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ing ; but nothing of a sectarian nature shall ever be 
admitted ; though the general principles taught by the 
Redeemer will be fearlessly inculcated. And ‘when 
the obligations of moral:ity are taught, the sanctions of 
christianity shall never be forgotten ; by which it shall 
be show, that they give strength and lustre to each 
other ; RELIGION will appear to be the voice of reason, 
and MORALITY the will of God.” 

“In the prosecution of this publication, like the cele- 
brated Paley, the editor makes no pretensions to perfect 
originality, while he ‘claims to be something more than 
a mere compiler.’ He will often use the ideas of others 
in his own language, and even borrow their exact words, 
when he considers them better than a substitution ; but 
never, in the latter case, without the proper marks of 
quotation ; and in all his selections, he will be careful 
to give due credit to their various authors, so far as it is 
practicable. It is, however, a fact much to be regretted, 
that this act of justice has, of late, been so much neg- 
lected, that it is now difficult to find out where many 
excellent literary articles originated. 

“The editor of this work, to make it as interesting 
and useful as he can, will consult the best authors, and 
the most approved periodicals of the day, both of this 
country and of Europe, and endeavor, ‘like the indus- 
trious bee, to extract the sweets from every flower ;’ 
always preferring ‘a good selection to a bad original.’ 

“No one will pretend to dispute the advantages of a 
good education, and a well cultivated mind ; or the evils 
always attendant on ignorance, and a mind left entirely 
to itself. This will apply both to nations, and to indi- 
viduals. 

“The honorable J. S. Buckingham says, ‘In an uned- 
ucated nation, life is a perpetual struggle of vain and 
fruitless efforts after a bare subsistence. in the great 
mass of the people ; and alternations of vacancy, irrita- 
tion, disappointment, and indifference, in those who 
may be made the depositories of authority or power.— 
Tn an uneducated nation, the enjoyment of every bles- 
sing that man can appreciate will be just in proportion 
to the excellence of the education received, and the ex- 
tent to which it is diffused.” 

“The judicious editor of the Journal of Education 
says, ‘Education has in all periods of time, held a dis- 
tinguished place among the acknowledged and perma- 
nent interests of civilized nations. It has arrested the 
attention ofthe most gifted minds, and called into vigor- 
ous action, intellect of the highest order. And well it 
might, for it presents subjects vast enough, and inter- 
ests grave enough, to task the mightiest effort of the most 
gifted intellect in the full vigor or all its powers. No 
people, however exalted they may now be in the scale 
of civilization, can neglect the education of the rising 
generation, without plunging themselves into irretrieva- 
ble ruin, in the compass of a few short years. Nochild 
should be suffered to grow up in ignorance of his rights 
and duties as a man and a citizen. One such individu- 
al will be likely to send forth several of the same char- 
acter with himself, and they many others, and these a 
multitude.’ 

“Governor Everett says, ‘Give me the means of edu- 
cating my children, and I will not exchange its thirstiest 
sands, nor ils barest peak, for the most fertile spots on 
earth, deprived of those blessings. I had rather occu- 
py the bleakest nook ef the raountain that towers above 
us,* with the wild wolf and the rattlesnake for my near- 
est neighbors, and a snug little school-house, well kept, 
at the bottom of the hill, than dwell in a paradise of fer- 
tility, if I must bring up my children in lazy,pampererd, 
self-sufficient ignorance.’ 

“The intelligent editor of the Common School Assis- 
tant observes. that ‘It is idle to distribute the Bible, if 
we are not able toread. Many receive the Bible and 
tracts, who are not able even to spell the words, and 
many more, whose education has been so limited, or 


*Saddie Mountain, between Williamstown and Adams, in 
Massachusetts, much famed for wolves and rattlesnakes. 





defective, that they are not profited by the words they 
pronounce ; and, perhaps, by a little designing assis- 
tance, are misled into error and bigotry. 

“Man will seek happiness. If he has it not mentally, 
or morally, he will seek it physically. 

“If farmers wish to benefit their lands, to increase 
their happiness or wealth, or elevate their standing in 
society, the first thing for them to dois, to improve their 
schools ; to raise the character of that place where all 
their education is obtained ; where the mind is devel- 
oped, and the intellectual character.of the neigliberhood 
formed. 

“The mechanic should cultivate his mind, that his 
head may help his hands. Science will lessen and 
lighten his daily task. It will give him the power of 
making a better article ; and it will make him a greater, 
and a better man. 

“The merchant should have more enlarged views— 
more intellect. His employment, then, would never 
descend to a system of higgling, and the profession 
would be made as noble and commanding in its practice, 
as it is in its nature. 

“We, as a people, must be intelligent to make our 
laws, and virtuous to obey them; for the laws, how- 
ever wise, will be entirely nugatory, unless we have 
intelligence to perceive their justice, and virtue to 
which they can appeal. The people are the sovereign- 
ty, and the sun of knowledge must shine upon all.” 

“Sir Humphery Davy says, ‘It is through literature 
and science, that we may look forward with confidence 
to a state of society, in which the different orders and 
classes of men, will contribute more effectually to the 
support of eachother than they have hitherto done.— 
Considering and hoping, that the human species is capa- 
ble of becoming more enlightened and more happy, we 
can only expect that the diferent parts of the great whele 
of society, should be more intimately united by means of 
knowledge ; that they should act as the children of one 
great parent, with one determined end—the good of the 
whole ; so that no talent may be rendered useless, and 
no exertion thrown away.’ 

“Numerous other writers on the subject, might be 
cited to prove the utility of a general knowledge of the 
arts and sciences, to citizens of every class, to enable 
them to do their duty to their fellow-creatures, and to 
an overruling Providence ; as well as to render them 
capable of enjoying his bounties, and to ensure their 
present and future happiness; but the position is self- 
evident, and needs no better proof than candid reflec- 
tion. 

“It is true, that some individuals have abused the ad- 
vantages of education, and have become the pests of so- 
ciety ; but these instances are comparatively rare, and 
scarcely an instance of the kind has occurred among 
those who have had a right direction given to their 
minds when young, and have been taught, both by pre- 
cept and example. So true are the words of Solomon, 
‘Train upa child in the way he should go, and when 
he is old he will not depart from it.’ 

“It is also true, that there are many honest, and in a 
variety of respects, useful persons in society, who, owing 
to the want of means when young, are possessed of lit- 
tle or no education ; but such willreadily acknowledge, 
themselves, that they labor under great disadvantages, 
and meet with numerous mortifications. Let such be 
admonished to pay attention to the education of their 
children, that they may prove a blessing to posterity.— 
And let all people be assured, that a good education is 
a far better inheritance to leave their descendants, than 
either houses, lands, or money. 


“Legislatures of various states of the Union have 
taken the subject of education into serious considera- 
tion, and have enacted laws to facilitate its progress ; 
but in the words of Gov. Marcy, ‘The efforts of indi- 
viduals, raust co-operate with the public authorities, to 
ensure success to any system of general education.’ 





LAKES UPON MOUNTAINS. 

There is a paragraph going the rounds of the news- 
papers in relation to the small lakes situated almost upon 
the tops of the mountains in this country. Their pecu- 
liar locations give rise to many speculations respecting 
their sources, but few seem to be aware that these lakes 
are so numerous as to be almost characteristic of Amer- 
ican scenery. In his report on the geology of Virginia, 
Professor Rogers makes mention of one of the most cu- 
rious of these, which gives its name to the Salt-Pond 
Mountain, and which we found well worthy of a visit 
while once ing a few days at the hamlet of Paris- 
burgh, in Giles aog 6 Virginia. A ride of twelve 
miles through a rough but picturesque country, carries 
you to the top of one of the -highest peaks of the Alle- 
ganies, where a deep tarn lies nestled in a notch on the 
summit, as snugly as if the bowl that held it had been 
scooped out for a Titan’s drinking-cup. The 1 is 
in the form of a crescent, about half a mile in leah, 
and limpid as the mountain air around it. It is said to 
be nearly a hundred feet in depth. The bottom of this 
singular lake is a Submerged forest, whose tall pines and 
hemlocks still lift their tops to within a few yards of the 
surface ; and, when standing on the banks, you may see 
the green boughs of “other days,” like the fabled tow- 
ers of Lough Neagh, 

“Tn the wave beneath you shining.” 
The lake, too, like another which the music-breathing 
verse of Moore has immortalized : 
“That lake whose gloomy shore, 
Skylark never warbles o’er,” 
is said never to be ruffled by the dip of the swallow’s 
wing, nor to reflect the form of the eagle that sails 
round the mountain pinnacles near it. Our guide told 
us, with solemn visage, that the wild deer, even when 
most hotly pursued, would not take to this gloomy water; 
myriads of lizards, which swarmed in it near the shore, 
appeared to be the only tenants of the mysterious pool. 
The account of its origin is not less peculiar. The spot 
which the tarn now occupies is said to have been ori- 
ginally a deep hollow, or mountain glen, with one small 
marshy spot at the bottom. It was heavily wooded, and 
being co apletely sheltered from the winds, the early 
settlers oi the country, whose cattle browsed upon these 
mountains, would resort to this convenient place for the 
purpose of “salting” them, at the usual season ; and it 
is from this that the term “Salt Pond” is derived, as the 
water is not at all brackish. After the lapse of several 
years, they observed that the fenny spot at the bottom 
of the dell gradually increased in size, until the whole 
level space was converted into a swamp. A lively 
spring would then here and there ooze through the 
marshy surface, till at last it was covered with water. 
The wild flowers that shot rankly above the moist mar- 
gin were soon after tossing their leaves upon the strange 
element: the still taller fern upon the hill-side was next 
invaded ; and then the tassels of the weeping birch, and 
the white blossoms of the fringe-tree, floated upon the 
bosom of the swelling tide. At last the boughs of an- 
cient oaks began to dip, while the rising wave still 
mounted higher and iidine, till the cone of the loftiest 
ine lay far beneath the surface of the lake, whose new- 
rm _— rippled against the mountain pinnacles 
around. 


Seah 





que novi € ina fluctus.” 
The outlet of this sheet of water is new a gap in the 
mountain side, where a stream escapes as over a mill- 
dam. The absence of fish in the pond thus formed will 
sufficiently account for its not being frequented by wild 
fowl; and the fact of the hunted ome not taking here 
to the water is easily explained by the embarrassment 
which the submerged trees would offer to his swim- 
ming. Besides the lake of the Salt-Pond Mountain, in 
Virginia, there is one upon the white mountains of New- 
Hampshire, and several upon the most elevated islands 
of our great western lakes, which have attracted the 
notice of the scientific. But our New York readers 
who are anxious to see such a curiosity, need not ctoss 
the Alleganies to behold it, while Long Island can boast 
her Ronconcomen, and Rockland sends us ice from the 
top of the Palisades. We have visited five lakes upon 
mountains, within as many miles of West Point, either 
of which, though not so peculiar, is as beautiful as the 
famed Salt-Pond of Virginia ; and the Hudson draws its 
chief resources from a hundred such lakes, which may 
be counted upon the lofty mountains of Hamilton and 
Essex, in the state of New York.—N. Y. Mirror, 


Doubt is the vestibule which alJ must pass, before 
they can enter into the temple of wisdom ; therefore, 
when we are in doubt and puzzle out the truth by our 
own exertions, we have gained a something that will 
stay by us, and which will serve us again. But, if to 
avoid the trouble of the search, we avail ourselves of 
the superior information of a friend, such knowledge 
will not remain with us ; we have not bought, but bor- 
rowed it. 
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AMERICAN LYCEUM. 
(Extract from the eighth Annual Report.] 


This eighth Annual Meeting of the American Lyceum 
assembles in this city, in obedience to a resolution una- 
nimously adopted the last year by the society, at their 
last anniversary, which was held at Philadelphia. ‘That 
occasion was the first on which a meeting had been 
held out of the place of its institution, the city of New 


ork. 

The delegates from the Pennsylvania Lyceums, in 
1836, proposed such an alteration uf the constitution as 
Woulu allow the annual meetings to be held in different 

; and such was the interest excited in Philadel- 
phia the last year, as to induce the society cheerfully 
to comply with a motion proceeding from the delega- 
tion of the Natural History Society of this city, to ap- 
point the eighth Annual Meeting in Connecticut. 

The American Lyceum was founded in May, 183}, 
by a convention proposed by the New York State Ly- 
ceum, and attended by representatives from a number 
of kindred assvciations and friends of knowledge trom 
several other states, as well as several intelligent to- 
reiguers ; and it is an interesting fact, that several ofthe 
members and spectators imbibed a spirit from participa- 
ting in the deliberations, which has proved highly im- 
portant to the interests of knowledge. The same remark 
may be made in relation to the subsequent meetings of 
the Lyceuin, and indeed of its operations generally. 

At the period when the society was founded, there 

was p culiar need of association among the friends of 
popular education in the United States. There were 
many, perhaps, who had begun to feel the importance 
of active measures for its improvement : but they were 
isolated, generally engrossed in pressing occupations, 
unaccustomed to conier or to sympathize on the sub- 
ject. 
: ‘I'he conventions of teachers and others, now happily 
so common ; the multiplied lectures, publications, legis- 
lative committees on education, common schvol sys- 
tems, Wiih their provisions fur teachers’ seminaries, su- 
perintendents of common schools, &c., were then almost 
or entirely unheard of. Thesiate of common education 
in foreign countries was also very little known or 
thought of. ‘lhe Annals of Education, which has done 
so much to bring about the great and happy change 
which the country now witnesses, had ther accomplish. 
ed but a po. tion of the task which had been undertaken 
by ils patriotic and devoted edi'or, who was one of the 
first to appreciate and promote this plan for a general 
association in its favor. Although still eer in Swit- 
zerland by ill health, communications will be made 
from him to-day, which testify that his interest in the 
Lyceum has not declined during his residence in another 
coniment. 

The Association which we now constitute, is found- 
ed on the most liberal basis. Its object, as defined by 
the constitution, is the promotion of education, particu- 
larly in Lyceums and common schools ; and the provi- 
sions of that instrument are so few and simple, as pur- 
posely to leave its members unembarrassed in its pur- 
suit, 


All literary associations are annually invited to send 
their delegates ; and the friends of intellectual and mo- 


enlarged e tations, and higher hopes. When, there- 
fore, ae ar the Sree of homicide are after- 
wards proposed, the probability of their success is 
greater. 

In short, the American Lyceum, in this and other 
ways, ucts on the same principles as a local society. It 
trains to habits of intercuurse and co-vperauon those 
whose mutual good understanding, sympaihy, and com- 
bined action are of great importance iv the public goud. 
Who that has wiinessed the influences of a well-direcl- 
ed lucal society tur the promotion of Knowledge, of wLat- 
ever kind or comparative importance, can have failed to 
perceive its cappy tendency to excite to observa ion and 
study, to the development of intellectual energies some- 
times unknown to the possessors, and to the improve- 
ment of suciety, in sume form or other, in a greater or 
less degree ? 

In spite of the many obstacles which the American 
Lyceum has encountered, it has produced sume such 
good etfects as it has aimed at. ‘I'he correspondence, 
voth foreiga and domestic, which has been carried on 
at particular periods with much activity, has encour- 
aged distant iriends to attempt or to persevere in euler- 
prises too great fur solitary individuals acting without 
the cunscivusness that an approving eye Was watching 
their labors. It is not too much w sa\, that such ithu- 
ences have been thus exerted on the minds of traveliers 
in fureign coutinents, and by distinguished exiles trom 
some oi the southern republics of America atier their 
return to their humes. 

in repeated instances the publications of the society 
have incited and taught persons in distant and retired 
situations to call iniv operation the social principle tor 
intellectual and moral improvement; while sume of vur 
members have experienced signal success in pluns they 
have devised fur public good. ‘lhe Brooklyn Lyceum, 
one of the most flourishing and promising 1stituiions ot 
the kind, considering its age and ci:cuimsiances, owes 
its fuundation to this source. ‘line United States Naval 
Lyceum, whose prospects in some respects are must bril- 
liant,was probably first suggested byihat example su near 
home. Long may these iustitutious, both so 1avorable 
to the cultivation of knowledge and taste, and such bul- 
warks against the encroachments of the trivulous and 
dangerous amusements of the adjoining capital, long 
may they flourish in the harmony which has thus far se 
happily subsisted between them! [ew cities have so 
seasunably and decidedly raised such powerful en- 
trenchments against the moral evils which threaten 
society, especially the youth, in our towns and cities. 

The Stuyvesant Institute, which has erected the 
largest edifice in New York devoted to any popular as- 
sociation, owes its foundation and plan to the enlightened 
views, the persevering and indomutable zeal of the most 
youthiul member of our executive committee. Had he 
not imbibed a more than ordinary amount of resolution, 

his mind not been fortified by a clearer perception 
of the value of his object than solitary individuals com- 
monly attain, he would hardly have repeated his exer- 
tions to obtain an audience to listen to his plans, after he 
had found his three first attempis did not draw to the 
appointed place a single individual. 

inorder that just impressions may be made by assem- 
blies like the present, it is necessary that a frank and 





ral improvement are cordially w ed. No p ry 
or o her impediment is thrown in the way of any sin- 
cere advocate of the common cause. The society have 
acted on the presumption that the enlistment of every 
true friend of knowledge was desirable and important ; 
and that those who had zeal and disinterestedness 
enough to perform journeys to attend the meetings, or 
employed their minds to render them interesting and in- 
structive, ought not to be bucthened by the imposition 
of any other tribute. Those who were deficient in zeal 
like this, have not been forward with pecuniary dona- 
tion; hence no provision has ever been made for the 
supply of atreasury. All the indispensable expenses 
have been borne by the voluntary contributions of a 
few officers and members. 

Individuals who are our most efficient ¢o-operators in 
their own immediate spheres, generally find it incon- 
venient to attend a disiant call; and hence it has been 
the annual experience of the society, that many of its 
most ardent and active friends are absent frum its pe- 
riodical meetings. We learn by our correspondence 
this season, that a change of time fur the present meet- 
ing has prevented us from meeting here a band of dele- 
gates from several of the Pennsylvania Lyceums, male 
and female ; as well asa number of friends from other 
parts of the country, whose presence would have been 
usetul and encouraging. 

e of the most direct and visible effects of the an- 
nual meetings has been. the introduction te each other 
of individuals of similar views and feelings. ‘Thus mu- 
tual acquaintance, intercourse, and encouragement are 
commenced. ‘The friends of popular improvement com- 
monly part with more distinct plans, warmer feelings, 





ided tone should be given to the avowal of imporiant 
principles. 

There can beno doubt, in the mind of any person who 
has given the subject a thorough invesiigation, that one 
of the first and most indispensable points to be settled in 
a plan of common education for our country, is that of 
frequent, or rather daily instruction in the Holy Serip- 
tures. It is several years since the friends of our lite- 
rary institutions became so alarmed at the extensive dis- 
use of the Scriptures as a book of instruction for our 
youth, asto write and speak in earsest fur the introduc- 
tion ofa more christian plan of education. The demand 
was first made for our colleges ; but it has since been 
found, 0) examination, that even the New Testament 
has been to a great extent banished from our common 
schools. The proposition tu have its use restored has 
been at first opposed by some ; but reflection and expe- 
riment have removed vbjections ;.and the impression 
has now become wide and strong, that, without the 
scriptures as a basis, it is impossible to have a system 
of common education proper, or even ‘at all safe, fur our 
country. 

Suffice it to say, that nothing is needed, except a 
general appreciation of the New Testament as a book 
for schools, and a litule exertion on the part of the friends 
of thescriptures, by furnishing our children with that 
book, at once to supply some of the crying deficiencies 
in the means of elementary instruction, to improve dis- 
cipline, to implant those principks of moral rectitude, 
and to train minds to the practice of active and inde- 
pendent thought, and the passions to that habitual sub- 
mission to duty towards God and man which are indis- 
pensable to a chrisiian country and a true republic. 





[From the London Courier.) 
EDUCATION IN HOLLAND. 

On the state of Educatiun in Holland, by M. Victor 
Cousin. Translated by Leonard Horner, Esq. F. R. 
S.—Murray. 

1. Nothing can more strikingly exemplify the effects 
of a wise and exiended system ot education in Holland, 
and the effects of our own lamentable and humiliating 
want of such a system, than the facts which Mr. Hor- 
ner has placed in juxta-position. In the account which 
M. Cousin gives of his visit to the Penitentiary for male 
delinquents at Rutterdam, we clearly trace the happy 
influence of education upon the morals of the great pod 
of the community. 

2. The number of juvenile offenders, including all 
under eighteen years v1 age, collected from every part 
of riolland, who were under confinement in September, 
1836, did not exceed 150 out ofa population of 2,500,000. 
Mr. Horner almost duubted the accuracy even of M. 
Cousin ; he inquired, and was convinced. In the Peni- 
tentiary for female delinquents at Amsterdam, the num- 
ber did not exceed thirty. 

3. lt must be remarked that these imprisonments 
take place in cases where the guilt arises from ignor- 
ance only ; the accused, if under sixteen, being on such 
proof exempted from the regular punishment provided 
for the crime. Were there such an article in our pe- 
nal cude—were offenders here who sin from ignorance, 
imprisoned apart and educated as in Holland, how 
quickly our jails would be thinned of their population! 

4. Letus turnto the sickening conirast; the number 
of boys, aged sixteen and under, committed to prison in 
the jails of London alone, in the year 1836 was 3,132, 
not one of whom can be supposed to have been “educat- 
ed” daring imprisonmen:, or to have been discharged 
from prison with much prospect of regaining his char- 
acier. It may be worth while to quote from the same 
report a proot of the enormous proportion of offenders 
in this country who are destitute of education. 

5. Of the total number of offenders in the above year, 
viz. 76,157, upwards of 20,000 could neither read nor 
write, While upwards of 30,000 could either read only, 
or read and write too, but very imperfectly, thus afford- 
ing a true ground for declaring that 51,048 out of the to- 
tal number had been deprived ofall moral training from 
education. 

* * * * * 

11. What an advance has Holland made within the 
present century! Fifiy years ago primary instruction 
was in the same state there as in the rest of Europe.— 
The change is mainly attributable to the “Society for 
the General Good,” whuse councils and example spur- 
red the government to action. It was in 1801 that the 
first law of public education was passed, 

12. Amendments were adopted in 1803 and 1806; 
when that code of primary instruction was settled, 
which, founded on wise principles, united in all its parts, 
conformable to the spirit of the people, and adapting 
itself to the customs and habits of the different provin- 
ces, has survived three great revolutions, and remains 
undisturbed to the present time. 


13. ‘The law, the regulation of the provinces, and 
those of individual schools, have been so little altered, 
that M. Cousin found them in 1836, wha. Cuvier had 
reported them to be in 1811—with this sole difference, 
that the system had acquired complete development and 
firmness of structure. The tree has thus been known 
by iis fruits ; and what those fruits are we are partly 
shown by a glance at the penitentiaries. The follow- 
ing short passage will afford a further sample of the 
system and its result! 

14. “At the Hague, there are four schools for the 
poor; anl Mr. Wynbeck took me to the largest of them. 
It contained a thousand children, from five to twelve 
yearsof age ; they pay absolutely nothing ; all that is 
required of them is, that they come well combed, well 
washed, and as clean as their poverty will allow.— 
These thousand children were collected in two large 
school-rooms, seven hundred on the ground floor, and 
three hundred on the floor above; without any distine- 
tion as to sex or religion. 

15. “lt was one of those schools which made so great 
en impression on Cuvier, on his first arrival in Holland. 
To satisily me that, in this school. children of every re- 
ligious denomination are received, which is also the case 
in all other schools, Mr. Wynbeck passed along several 
of the benches, asking each child to tell him aloud to 
what congregation it belonged. 

16. “There were on the same bench children of 
every christian communion, with the various shades of 
difference ; Catholics, Calvanists, Lutherans, Remon- 
strants, and Anabaptists ; and Jews were mingled in- 
discriminately with Christians. I had, in this school, an 
anticipation of what I should find throughoat Holland ; 
that entire toleration which pervades it m every part.” 

17. Morality and religion are at all times inculcated 
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in these schools, “but there is no special teaching of 
them save by means of the Bible history.” There is 
no mutual instruction, except in Ba sam! and limit- 
ed sense, in Holland ; the Bell Lancaster system 
having been tried and rejected there as in Germany, it 
is emned as radically defective, both by Mr. Hor- 
ner and M. Cousin. 

18. But in every Dutch school, the presence of ihe 
master is universally felt ; his authority and direction 
are every where visible ; for there, as in Prussia and 
Germany, normal schools, seminaries for schvol-mas- 
ters—that grand desideratum, a systematc plan for 
training the teachers—have long formed a plan of pub- 
lic instruction. 

19. The effect is seen in the condition of the schools 
in general, from the infant ones upwards—of the free 
seminaries for the poor. as those for the middle classes. 
In 1835, there wer: 2,852 primary schools subject to 
inspection ; the ten provinces ot the kingdom being 
divided into 77 school districts, to each of which an in- 
spector is appointed, besides local boards of superin- 
tendence. 

20. Thus each inspector has on an average 37 
schools under his charge. This system “works well” 
in a « ountry possessing, like Holland, a representative 
Government, without resorting to the plan of compul- 
sory education as existing in Prussia. 





PROPAGATION OF ERRORS. 


The facility with which errors are propagated, and 
the difficulty of arresting their progress, especially in 
literature, are remarkably illustrated by the following 


facts. 

More than fifiy years ago, John Horne Touke pub- 
lished his Diversions of Parley; a work in which he 
presented tothe world some valuable discoveries in lan- 
guage, which gave him well-merited eclat. But his 
researches being too limited for the extent of his subject, 
and of course very imperfect, he fell into many mis- 
takes ; and these mistakes have been and still are spread 
in every direction, both in Great Britain and in this 
country. Take the following examples. 


Lindley Murray, a worthy man, and a neat compiler 
of books, but without a classical education, and wholly 
unacquainted with the Saxon, our mother tongue, un- 
dertook to new-model Lowth’s Grammar. ‘In his octa- 
vo copy, he has given his readers a list of derivations of 
words, from Tooke’s book. Of nineteen examples given, 
seven are certainly erroneous, and two or three others 
are doubtful. ‘These are copied into Ameriean compil- 
ations, which, with the original work, are extensively 
used in our schools. ‘They have already found their 
way into the valley of the Mississippi. 

Within two or three years, there has been published 
in this country, asmall book entitled the Scholar's Com- 
panion; the work of an Englishman named Butter.— 
The plan of this-work, consisting chiefly in exhibiting 
the derivation and composition of English words, is val- 
uable, and the execution, in general, good. But the 
author, not being master of the subject himself. and re- 
lying on the opinions of former writers, has introduced 
into the work some most palpable mistakss. The fol- 
lowing are the most prominent. 


Mayor is deduced from the Latin major, which is 
doubtless amistake. ‘The word is of Celtic origin, a 
{uJl explanation of which is found in Owen's Welsh 
Dictionary, See my Quarto Dictionary, under the 
word. 

Impair, the author deduces from im and the Latin 
paro, to prepare. It is strange that any man of com- 
mon understanding should think that prepar.ng should 
give the sense ofimpair. ‘The lastsyllable of this word 
is from the Latin pejor, worse. 

Sovereign, the author derives from the Latin rego, 
regnum. That such a blunder should ever have been 
admitted into books, is surprising. The word is trom 
the Latin superus or supernus, coming to us through the 
Italian and French. The barbarous orthography we 
now use,is from the Norman French. 

Lethargy, at least the latter parc of the word, the au- 
thor deduces from the Greek ergon, work. 'Thisis a 
mistake ; it is from argos, idle. 

Morpheus, the author deduces from the Greek mor- 
phe, shape. hat connection is tobe found between 
shape and the deity of sleep, 1 cannot conceive Mor- 
pheus is from a word signifying sieep; a word still 
found in the Ethiopic. 

Cui bono, the author renders, for what good. This is 
a popular error, that does little credit to the scholar- 


ship. 

Phere are several minor mistakes and inaccuracies in 
the book, which are omitted. 

We have another instance of the ill effects of an over- 
weening confidence in transatlantic writers, in ‘An An- 
alysis of the Derivative words in the English language,” 


by Salem Town, the worthy author of a useful, book, 
but one that needs many corrections. 

The following mistakes appear to be wholly or chiefly 
from Horne ‘Tooke. . 

The termination ess, (noting probably the feminine 
gender,) the author supposes to be of Greek origin. On 
whatauthority this supposition stands, I do not know ; 
and it is doubtless a mistake. 

Able and ible, terminations, Horne Tooke thinks are 
from the Gothic abal, strength, and our author copies 
this opinion, ‘Tooke also believes our adjective to 
have been derived from the same source ; asserting that 
the word has nothing to do with the Latin habilis. Had 
Tooke examined a Norman Dictionary, he would not 
have ventured that assertion. Our adjective able is 
from habilis; but its original signification was not hav- 
ing strength, but that of the Latin word, fit, suitable — 
An ignorance of this fact led Tooke into his mistake.— 
As to the Latin termination bilis, its origin is not known. 

Ment, the termination, the author derives from the 
French; but it is more correct tosay, it is derived from 
the Latin mentum, through the French. Words should 
always be traced to their origin, if known. 

Ize and ure, terminations, the author thinks to be de- 
rived from the French. But the former is from the 
Greek or Latin; and the latier, fromthe Latin ; in some 
instances, through the French; in others, not; and 
hence one cause of the diversity in the orthography of 
the former termination ; ise or we. 

An, the author derives from the Saxon an, through 
the German en, originally equivalent to the particle to. 
This must be a mistake. Our Saxon ancestors did not 
resort to the German for words or orthography. 

Dom, the termination as in kingdom, the author dedu- 
ces from the German thum, implying a collection. Thiz 
isa mistake ; dom, is atermination of our native, Saxon 
and English ; and its s‘gnification is not a collection, 
neither in kingdom, nor in freedom, wisdom, &c. 

Ling, kin, hood, terminations, as in duckling, lambkin, 
Wilkin, boyhood, the author states to have been bor- 
rowed from the German. ‘This isa mistake ; these are 
words ofour native language. So far is this statement 
from the truth, that the termination kin, in German, is 
chen; and hood is heit. 

Earth the author thinks to be formed from the old 
verb ear,to plow. This i3 one of Tooke’s mistakes.— 
Earth isa word often found in the Hebrew, and the let- 
ters th belong to the original word. 

Ish, a termination, the author says, is a substitute for 
the German isch. But it would be just as correct to say 
that the German isch is a substitute fur the Saxon ise.— 
These are the same words dialectly varied, but ‘the 
Saxon is as old as the German. 

Some, the termination, the author thinks to have been 
borrowed fromthe German sam. Not atall. Some is 
genuine Saxon and English, of which the German sam 
is a dialectical orthography. 

Ful, the termination ,the author derives from the Ger- 
man vall. This is a mistake. Full is the Saxon spel- 
ling, and more agreeable to the radix of the word than 
the German. ; Z 

Less, the termination, the author says is from the 
German los. Not so; it is the Saxon leas, coinciding 
with the verb lysan toloose. Of this, the Germanis a 
dialectical orthography. 

Ness, the termination, the author writes, is doubtless 
from the German niss. Not at all; itis our native ness, 
nesse or nysse, which is added to a great number of 
Saxon words ; whereas the German niss rarely occurs, 
even in German ; heit, (our head, hood,)being used as its 
equivalent. 

To show how enormously Horne Tooke errs from 
tru-h, it may be seen that he imagines for to be a noun 
with one signification only, that of cause; and then be- 
stows twenty pages upon the word to prove his opinion 
—all of which is certainly a tissue ot caer. Johnson 
did not knew the origin of the word; but he has at- 
tempted to explain it, im more than forty different ways. 
The word in Saxou, as a preposition, is the same as fore, 
from a verb that signifies to go, toadvance. As anoun 
it signified a going away. Lindley Murray has, in his 
octavo, given a pag* of explanations of this word, with- 
out having the remotest conception ofits origin. 

Tooke is equally wrong in his explanation of from, 
which he says is from the Gothic frum, beginning, the 
Latin p:imus. ‘ 

What confidence can be placed inthe decisions ofa man, 
who affirms truth to be from the Gothie trauan, Saxon, 
treowan, to trow, to think; that truth is what one thinks, 
and that, except in words, there is nothing but truth in 
the world. Such is the affirmation of Horne Tooke— 
Truth is indeed f:om that root; but the signification of 
it is, to confide, to trust; truth primarily signifies faith, 
trust, from the radical sense of setting or firmness.— 
Hence the corresponding word in Dnaish and Swedish 





signifies safety, security, and in Gothic, a word of this 





family is a league, pactum. Tooke’s assertion, therefore, 
is very far from being the truth. 

It pains me to know what confidence my fellow citi- 
zens place in superficial writers on the other side of the 
Atlantic, and what errors are propagated in consequence 
of that confidence. The mistakes which Murray’s 
Grammar has spread in this county can not be extermi- 
nated in halfa century. And now our country is fur- 
nishe with a fresh supply of mistakes in Richardson’s 
Dictionary, many of which are so enormous as 
serve nothing but derision. 


ABRIDGED HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
[By the Editor of the Juvenile Depositury.] 
Of the first Inhabitants. 

The first inhabitants of the island of Great Britain, 
are supposed to have emigrated from France, anciently 
called Gaul, a long time previous to the christian era, 
or the birth of our Savior ; and tu have descended from 
Japheth,*one of the three suns of Noah,who were saved 
with him in the ark, at the time of the general deluge. 

They were very numerous, living in a state of bar- 
barism, in miserable thatched huts, barely sufficient to 
shelter them from the inclemency of the weather. 
Their food was mostly of flesh, which they obtained by 
the chase; and miik, which they obtained from their 
flocks and herds, which they kept in large droves, 
though they were ignorant of the arts of agriculture. 

Part of their bodies were clothed with skins ; though 
their arms, thighs, and legs, always remained bare, an 
were generally painted blue. ‘They wore long hair, 
flowing on their shoulders and backs, and suffered their 
beards to grow on their upper lips, while the other 
parts were kept closely shaved. In short, their whole 
appearance was calculated to strike terror to their ene- 
mies, as well as being ludicrous in the extreme. 

Of the Ancient Britons. 

Among the ancient Britons, was an order, considered 
more learned than the rest, called Drurps ; though it is 
not consider that any of them knew how to read or 
write, as letters were very little known in those days, 
and there were no books in the country. Yet they had 
some knowledge of astronomy, which they obtained by 
a close observation of the heavenly bodies. 

The Druids were very superstitious and idolatrous ; 
= some to foretell events, and to interpret the will of 

eaven, and worshipping the sun, moon and stars. 
They were the chief judges of the land, in all matters 
of controversy, either civil or religious ; and so great 
was their influence and power over the people, that 
they were almost considered deities ; and, shocking to 
relate, they frequently sacrificed human beings at their 
altars. In their religion they inculcated the doctrine of 
transmigration ; that is, that at death, the soul of man 
enters into some new-born animal, either of the human 
species, or of the brute creation. 

It is thought that the Druids derived their name 
from the Greek word Duis, which signifies an Oak, a 
tree which they held in peculiar veneration, as repre- 
senting their ‘principal deity. “Their religious places 
were surrounded with oaken fences ; their altars were 
strewed with the leaves, and encircled with the boughs 
of the oak, which also afforded wreaths to crown the 
victims, and garlands to adorn the brows of the bards, 
dancers and devotees, who assisted at their festivals,” 

Of the Government of Ancient Britain. 

The whole island was divided into a number of petty 
states, each under its own chief or prince, and notwith- 
sianding these states claimed to be independent govern- 
ments, and frequently had wars among themselves, 
when the country was invaded with foreign fue, they 
all united, chose a common leader, or commander-in- 
chief, and acted in unity. This government may be 
called patriarchal. 

Of their Military Movements. 

They were a warlike people, and fought with much 
savage bravery ; their mode of warfare being very dif- 
ferent from that practiced atthe present day. The use 
of guns and gunpowder was unknown among them. 
They were armed with bows and arrows, darts, and 
other instruments of savage warfare. ‘The greatest part 
of their military force consisted of men on foot, thongh 
on particular occasions, they were enabled to bring a 
considerable number of horsemen into the field. They 
also made use of chariots in battle, to the axletrees of 
which they fastened sharp instruments in the shape of 
short scythes, and drove with fury into the ranks of the 
enemy ; and while those instruments were mowing 
down people on both sides of the chariot, the driver 
was hurling darts in different directions. 


* Doctor Kennicott is of opinion that the three sons of 
Noah, Shem, Hain, and Japheth, some time after the flood, 
sett in that part of Europe now called France. This opin- 
ion is corroborated hy Doctor Clarke. 
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brine’ ry ot the Island of Great Britain which is 
now called England, went by the name of Albion previ- 
ous to the invasion of the Saxons, who gave it its present 
name. 

Of various Invasions. 

The island was successively invaded and conquered 
by the Romans, the Saxons, the Danes, and the Nor- 
mans, previous to the year of our Lord 1066, when 
William the Conqueror was placed on the throne of 
England 


On the first Roman invasion, by Julius Cesar. 
The first Roman invasion took place about fifty years 
before the birth of our Savior, when the celebrated 
Julius Cesar, flushed with former victories, attempted 
the subjugation of the people of the Island ; but he 
found more difficulty than he expected. When he ar- 
rived near the coast he discovered a numerous armed 
force, under the command of a - of the 
rinces, Ered to oppose ing. However, 
poviag ‘salieg to another ae of the island, he succeeded 
in getting his troops on shore. Several bloody battles 
ensued, and Cesar at length succeeded in compelling 
the islanders to acknowledge subjection to Rome ; and 
after having extorted a ise that a ber of hostag- 
es as security for the fulfilment of the terms of peace 
should follow him, he returned to his own country. 
However, after the departure of Cesar a majority of 
the states neglected to send hostages as stipulated ; and 
all united in making preparations to resist asecond inva- 
sion. 





Cesar’s Second Invasion. 


When Ceesar found that the Britons had neglected to 
comply with the terms agreed upon, he again visited 
their island with a more powerful army than before. 
He was met with much obstinacy by the Britons, who 
were determined not to give up their liberty, and sub- 
mit to their ambitious and lawless invader without a 
struggle. They fought like men in desperation, and 
gained several signal victories over the Romans ; but 
were at length so much harassed, that they were oblig- 
ed, however reluctantly, to sue for peace. Ceesar con- 
descended to grant their request, upon their agreeing to 
become tributary to Rome, and to deliver him double 
the number of hotages that was stipulated when he eva- 
cuated the island before. He then again returned in tri- 
ba Ay ewe the hostages with him. 

is, however, was not a complete conquest, and the 
island did not become, virtually, a Roman province, till 
the reign of Claudius, the fourth emperor. 

Whether the Britons were punctual in paying the 
stipulated tribute or not, is undetermined. Be this, 
however, as it may, Juluis Cesar found enough to do in 
quelling disturbances at home, and keeping in subjec- 
tion other conquered territories, without paying a third 
visit to the island of Britain.* 

Augustus Cesar, first emperor of Rome, formed de- 
signs of an invasion, but did not carry them into effect. 
Tiberius, the second Roman emperor, considered his 
dominions already large enough, without attempting the 
conquest of the island of Britain. Caligula, the third 
emperor, made great preparations, and rendered himself 
highly ridiculous by his shows and threats, but carried 
nothing into execution. 

The Britons remained on their own island unmolested 
by any foreign foe for upwards of ninety years, having 
had, most of the time free intercourse with the Romans. 
During ninety years, notwithstanding repeated wars 
among themselves, they made great improvements in 
the arts of civilized life. 

The next chapter will commence with some account 
of the invasion of Britain by the Romans, in the reign 
of Claudius, their fourth emperor. In the mean time, 
our young readers will have time to make themselves 
well acquainted with the contents of this chapter, an:| to 
consult various writers on the subject. As England is 
called our mother country, and is the land of the fore- 
fathers of a great proportion of our citizens, its history 
cannot but be interesting, being very nearly allied to our 
own. 


* Some historians have styled Julius Cesar the first emper- 
or of Rome; but it appears that he never bore that title, 
although he exercised all the powers of an absolute monarch, 
while the people imagined they were living under a republican 
government He is represented as a man much beloved and 
— who enjoyed in succession, all the magisterial and 
military honors of his country. But his unbounded ambition 
led him, by arts and intrigues, to procure himself to be elected 
to the unconstitutional office of perpetual dictator ; and he 
afterwards aspired to the imperial ay. He was, howev- 
er, cut short in his career, by having been assassinated in the 
senate house, on the very day that his partisans meant to 
have declared him emperor. This unjustifiable act had quite 
a contrary effect to that expected by the perpetrators of the 
deed. It threw the city into a state of anarchy and confusion, 
caused a complete revolution in Rome, destroyed the com- 
monwealth, and established a line of emperor, of which 
Augustus Czsar-weas the first. 


[From the Mother’s Magazine. } 
DOMESTIC EDUCATION. 
BY JOSIAH HOLBROOK. 

If any one thing is more essential than every thing 
else for the redemption of the world, it is early religious 
education. lf any one class of the human family can 
alone accomplish that work, that bog» is mothers. Ro 
any one institution is more important for promating u 

reat object than all others, it is that of the family.— 

either colleges, nor academies, nor schools, nor legis- 
latures, nor courts of justice, nor laws, nor all united, 
can begin the work. The ordinary preaching of the 
gospel must ever fail, as it ever has hailed, to infuse a 
spirit of piety or correct morals into the whole mass of 
society, while a large portion of families are nurseries 
of vice. 

Such being the evident dictates of common sense, cor- 
roborated by the experience of ages, it is gratifying to 
know that the subject of domestic, fireside, table, and 
secial education, is beginning to assume that place in 
public sentiment, which its engerianco di 8 
this statement, the “Mother's Magazine’’ is evidently 
both the cause and effect. A proper estimation, in the 
minds of a few individuals, gave existence to this most 
desirable and important insirument of domestic educa- 
tion, and companion and assistant of mothers in their 
most responsible and solemn duties. Its circulation has 
spread far and wide the same sentiment which gave it 
birth. Among the numerous subjects and fields of in- 
struction for the two millions of tamilies in our land, 
coming especially within the province of mothers, God’s 
great and “older volume’’ of nafure, every where and 
constanily spread out before them, presents to all young 
minds some of the most attractive and instructive les- 
sons. 

On this subject, some important views are most hap- 
i y presented Mr. Gallaudet in the last number of the 
agazine. Without recapitulating those views, I am 
unwilling to forego the present opportunity to express 
my most hearty approval of them, and would most glad- 
ly add even a very humble effort for aiding some few 
families to the more full possession of the rich intel- 
lectual and moral treasures entirely within the reach of 
all, who will hold out their hands to receive them. 

As the works of our Creator, which He has spread 
around us with so much richness, variety, and gran- 
deur, are presented generally in three great kingdoms, 
the ph the vegetable, and mineral, it may not be 
out of place here to throw out a few hints to mothers, 
for aiding their children to study, while they are so ea- 
ger to learn, and what may be most successfully used to 
impress upon their pliant hearts, enlarged, exalted and 
solemn views of the great Creator and constant Bene- 
factor of the heavens and the earth—of angels and inen, 
and even of every creeping thing. 

It is not necessary to say to mothers respecting their 
children, that their eyes are never satisfied with seeing, 
their ears with hearing, or hands with handling. But 
it may not be amiss to mention some three or tour ex- 
ercises well calculated to give employment to those 
instruments of knowledge and entertainment, so wisely 
furnished them by their Creator. 

The forming of ‘‘FoLiums’’ is one exercise in which 
all children are delighted to engage, and in which they 
may receive both encouragement and aid from their 
parents. These are books or collections of the leaves 
of plants, first picked, pressed, and @ried, and then ar- 
ranged and pasted upon the pages of small or large vol- 
umes, as may be best fitted to the age and advancement 
of the child. 

If the name of the plant and the terms expressing the 
shape of the leafare given to the young botanist, addi- 
tional interest and instruction will arise from the exer- 
cise. For example, morning glory (ranunculus,) leaf 
heart-shaped (cordate,) smooth on the edge (entire.) 

It is surprising and delightful to witness the skill, 
taste and progress of children in forming those collec- 
tions,even when under five years of age. With no 
assistance from parents, with permission, which is 
sometimes denied them, children must unavoidably learn 
much, and much more from this exercise at an early 
age, thun they can possibly do from books. With the 
encouragement and aid which every mother may ren- 
der, their improvement in knowledge, and in reverence 
for their Creator, may be of the greatest importance, 
and one of the strongest and surest protections agains! 
vicious amusements, and the loss of that most ardent 
love for all God's works, evidently designed for our in- 
struction. 

Forming “Impressions oF LEAVES,” is another de 
lightful exercise to give employment to the hands, eyes, 
intellects, and hearts of children. This, though per- 
haps a little more difficult than the last, is still easy, 
and within the capacity of children before their minds 
are fitted for books, and is calculated indeed, like all 
study in the book of nature, as an agreeable introduc- 
tion to reading. 








To make these impressions—first, oil, with sweet, 
lamp or some other oil, a piece of paper ; second, pass 
it quickly, back and forth, through the blaze of a lamp 
or candle, till the oiled paper is covered with smoke ; 
third, place a leaf, of which the impression is to be ta- 
ken, upon the oiled smoked paper, and over it place a 
strip of loose paper, hold it with one hand and press it 
with the other, until every part of the leaf is brought in 
contact with the oi] and smoke; fourth, remove the 
leafto aclear sheet intended for receiving and retain- 
ing the impression, and press it as before ; fifth, whena 
number of sheets have been thus printed, with leaves 
for types to give an impression of themselves, have 


| them bound ina volume, or send them in sheets as let- 


ters, to some distant friends, present them to some “Ma- 
ternal Association” at a meeting atrended by children, 
to some school or social lyceum, or use them in any 
other way to suit the wishes of the miss or lad who 
prepares them. 

Collecting “Miner at CaBINETS,”’ is another delight- 
ful exercise for children, which ought, in every case, 
to precede lessons, of any kind, from books, even learn- 
ing the alphabet. Any child may learn the names, and 
to some extent the properties and uses of allthe impor- 
tant minerals upon the earth, in less time, and with far 
more pleasure, than he can commit to memory one col- 
umn of words in a spelling book ; and with these and 
other productions of nature, which every child is eager 
to learn, spelling itself becomes a pleasant exercise, and 
is most thoroughly learnt with little or no trouble, ei- 
ther to parent, teacher, or pupil. 

Cutting paper and drawing figures for “GEoMETRI- 

CAL AxBums,” form other delightful and profitable 
exercises for children, as preliminary to books. A slate 
and pencil, a pair of seissors, with a few scraps of paper 
and asheet of geometrical diagrams, are all the instru- 
ments necessary to secure the successful performance 
of this work, by the hands of chileren, hundreds and 
thousands of whom have exhibited by it an amount of 
skill, taste, and improvement, both surprising and de- 
lighiful. 
_ Connected with the last is “DRawiNG,” or represent- 
ing by the slate and pencil various objects of nature and 
art, which come under the observation of children.— 
The great and excellent Cuvier often spoke of the en- 
couragement given to him by his mother, when in ear- 
ly childhood, as one of the most fortunate circumstan- 
ces of his life. To that single circumstance the world 
is evidently now indebted for some of the most surpris- 
ing and beautiful discoveries in science, and the most 
wonderful displays of the power, wisdom, and goodness 
of God, ever unfolded to this humble and unworthy 
creature, man. 

These, and various other exercises of a similar char- 
acter, wisely and bountifully provided for every mem- 
ber of God’s rational kingdom, and admirably fitted to 
furnish delightful and profitable employment for chil- 
dren, are the most important from the fact, that chil- 
dren disposed to engage in such exercises, are frequent- 
ly discouraged, ridiculed, or perhaps, forbidden by their 
parents to enjoy them ; and thus indirectly, but unde- 
signedly, but certainly are compelled, in self-defence, 
to resort to places of vicious amusement, which to my- 
riads of young men open the gate to the bottomless pit. 

Deeply and solemnly impressed, alike by the impor- 
tance and neglect of these simple and natural, but beau- 
tiful and abundant means of instruction, which God, by 
his own hand, has furnished to all, I esteem it a privi- 
lege to throw out even a few hints on the subject, 
through so importanta channel, to a class of the com- 
munity with so responsible a station and so holy an of- 
fice as that of mothers. 


A New Discovery 1n Scrence.—Extract of a let- 
ter from a gentleman in Washington, D. C. to his friend 
in this village, dated June 14, 1838 : 

“A new and splendid discovery in science is just an- 
nounced, and is now being exhibited here by the disco- 
verer, for the enlightenment of the national Represen- 
tatives. It is the law of the variation of the magnetic 
needle—a magnetic pole, by which, it is supposed to be 
ascertained that it revolves about the axis of the earth 
once in 666 years ; and by means of this, and instru- 
ments and tables invented and prepared to conform, the 
latitude and longitude of any place may be ascertained 
with the minutest accuracy. by the dip of the needle on- 
ly. Itis connected with the laws of —— galvan- 
ism and electricity, and it is supposed will explain several 
other natural phenomena, of whose laws we have had 
no knowledge. Dr. H. A. Sherwood, a former acquaint- 
ance of mince, and now of New York city, is the disco- 
verer; and from the observations stated to have been 
made, as tests of its accuracy, there seems to be no 
doubt of its truth. I have not gone into the examina- 
tion of the matter, though I intend to if my limited 
knowledge of mathematics and the sciences will enable 
me to master it—Mohawk Courier. 
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[From the Mother’s Magazine.] 
LOVE OF MONEY. 
__ BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 

The science of accumulation is becoming the science 
of the country. Yet, let us, who are mothers, be care- 
ful not to perplex the unfolding mind with its precepts 
and contradictions. X 

A child hears perpetual conversation about the dear- 
ness or cheapness of the articles, with which he is sur- 
rounded. Perhaps the associations which he forms, are 
not between his apparel, and its fitness and comfort ; 
but between the quantity cf money which they cost, or 
the adroitness with which the merchant was beaten 
down. He is interested by frequent remarks from lips 
that he reveres—about how much such and such a per- 
son is worth; and hears the gradations gravely settled 
between neighbor and neighbor. “ Does worth mean 
goodness ?” inquires the child. “No—it means mo- 
ney,” ‘ Worth makes the man, and want of it the fel- 
low,” said the ethical poet. But the child coming with 
his privately amended dictionary, says, “ Money makes 
the man.” Of course, he whose purse is empty, is less 
than a man. Some person is spoken of, as possessing 
distinguished talents. The listening child is prepared 
to admire, till the clause “ he can never make a fortune,” 
changes his respect wd py or indifference. ‘The piety 
of another is mentioned ; his love of doing good; his 
efforts to make others better and happier. “ But he is 
poor.” Alas, that the forming mind should be left to 
undervalue those deeds and motives which in the sight 
of heaven, are the only trueriches. = 

Possibly, in the freedom of domestic discourse, some 
lady is censured for vanity or ignorance, for ungram- 
matical language, or an ill-spelt epistle. “ But she is 
rich,” may be the reply, and he sees the extenuation 
accepted. If he is skillful at drawing inferences, or in- 
disposed to study, he says “‘money is an excuse for 
ignerance ; so if 1 have but a litde knowledge, it is no 
matter, if I can only get rich.” He hears a man spoken 
of as unkind, or intemperate, or irreligious. He listens 
for the sentence of blame, that such conduct deserves, 
“ He is worth five hundred thousand dollars,” is the 

reply ; and there is silence. ‘ Can money excuse sin ?,’ 
oan the poor child in silent ruminations. It is unwarily 
remarked at the table, “such a young man will be very 
rich when his father dies.” Beware, lest that busy 
casuist arrive at the conclusion, thata parent’s death is 
not a great affliction. if he leaves something behind ; 
that if his possessions are very large, the event may be 
both contemplated and borne with indifference. 

Now, though the long teaching of a selfish world may 
fasten this result on the minds of men, it should never 
enter the simple sanctuary of a child’s heart, displacing 
the first holiest affections of nature. 

A litle girl once had some conversation in the family, 
about the hiring of a seamstress, and reported it to her 
sister. 

“ One is very poor, said she, and has an aged mother, 
and two little children to support. ‘The other is not so 
poor. But she does not ask as much, by several cents 
aday. I heard it said that she does not work. as well, 
but then she works cheaper, and dresses beiter. So, 
we have hired her. Yet, sister, I felt sorry for the 
widow, with the babes, for she looked sad and pale, 
and said she had no way to get bread for them, but her 
needle. I was afraid they would cry to be fed, and that 
the lume grandmother would suffer.” 

The sister, who had lived longer in this world of cal- 
culation, said, “ it is perfectly right to hire her who 
asis the least, because it saves money.” 

Now, my dear friends, is it not both unkind and haz- 
ardous, thus to puzzle the moral sense of our children ? 
to leave them to believe that wealth is both an excuse 
for ignorance, and a shelter for vice? that it is but ano- 
ther name for virtue ? that for the want of it, neither 
talent or piety can atone ? that it is right to wish the 
death of a parent to obtain it ? or to grind the face of the 
puor to save it? 

How could the most inveterate enemy injure them so 
directly and permanently, as by making their earliest 
system of morals a contradiction, and a solecism? Yet 
this is done, by the conversation and example of parents, 
who love them as their ownsouls. ; 

Of what effect is it, that we repeat to them, in grave 


lectures on Sundays, that they must “lay up fur them-. 


selves, treasures in heaven,’ when they can see us for 
the other six days, toiling after, and coveting, only 
“ weasures on earth?’ When we tell them that they 
must not “value the gold that perisheth,” neither 
love “the world,. nor the things of the world,” if they 
weigh these precepts with our illustration of them, will 


they not think that we mean to palm on. them what we: 


disregard ourselves, and despise our cunning’? ar else 
that we repeat what we do not believe; and so distrust 
our sincerity ? 

It is indeed necessary, that where the subsistence of 





@ family is to be acquired, much atiention and industry 
should be employed. Parents must often confer togeth- 
er on items of. expense, and understand each other in 
eve — of economy. But these consultations may 
surely J 

their offspring. It is not necessary that they monopolize 
all the discourse at the fiseside, or that the domestic 
board be turned into an exchange table, or that the child 
of a few summers, be made a sharper. Such little books 


in their library, as the one entitled “ Knowledge better | 


than house or lands ;” or to listen to the parents, while 
they read the “ Rich, poor man and the poor rich man ;” 
or themselves to peruse, the “Three Experiments in 
Living, viz: Living within the means ; up to the means ; 
and beyond the means ;”’ might possibly serve as some 
antidote to the spreading virus. 

Mothers—yon surely need not be straitened for sub- 


jects of communion with the pupils whom you are to | 


prepare for eternity. You can teach them from his- 
tory, and from observation, the possibility of being re- 
spectable withvut riches, or discontented with them. 
You can impress on them from a book divine, that to 

in the whole world, would not balance one sigh of a 
lost, soul, 

Years, and intercourse with mankind, will soon 
enough impress the lesson of pecuniary acquisition. 
You need not post in advance of the world, with the 
world’s lessons. It is not expected that you should erect 
the “ tables of the money changers,” and “seats for 
those who sell doves,” in the temple of their hearts, 
which might at least, for a few of their tender years, be 
consecrated to “ Nature’s sweet affections, and to God.”’ 


CHARACTERISTICS OF AMERICANS. 

The Anglo-Americans have always displayed a very 
decided taste for the sea. ‘The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence broke the commercial restrictions which uni- 
ted them to England, and gave a fresh and powerful 
stimulus to their maritime genius. Ever since that time, 
the shipping of the Union has increased in almost the 
same rapid proportion as the number of its inhabitants. 
The Americans themselves now transport to their own 
shores nine-tenths of the European produce which they 
consume. And they also bring three quarters. of the 
exports of the New World to the European consumer. 
The ships of the United States fill the docks of Havre 
and of Liverpool ; whilst the number of English and 
French vessels which are to be seen at New York is 
compartively small. 

‘Thus not only does the American merchant face the 
competition of his own countrymen, but he even sup- 
ports that of foreign nations in their own ports with suc- 
cess. Thisis readily explained by the fact that the 
vessels of the United States can cross the sea at a cheap- 
er rate than any other vessels inthe world. As long as 
the mercantile shipping of the United States preserves 
this superiority, it will not only retain what it has ac- 
quired, but it will certainly increase in prosperity. 

It is difficult to say fur what reason the Americans 
can trade at a lower rate than other nations ; and one 
is-at first led to attribute the circumstance to the physi- 
cal or natural advantages which are within their reach ; 
but this supposition is erroneous., ‘The American ves- 
sels cust almost as much to build as our own; they are 
not. better built, and they generally last for a shorter 
time. The pay of the American sailer is more consid- 
erable than the pay on board European ships ; which 
is proved by the great number of Europeans who 
are to be met with in the merchant. vessels of the 
United States. But I am of opinion, that the true cause 
of their superiority must nut be sought for in physical 
advantages, but that it is wholly attributable to their 
moral aud intellectual qualities. 

‘The follywing comparison will illustrate my meaning. 
During of the revolution the French introduced a new 
system of tactics into the art of war, which perplexed 
the oldest generals, and very near destroyed the most 
ancient monarchies in Europe. They undertook (what 
had never before been attempted, to make shift without 
anumber of things which bad always been held to be 
indispensable in warfare ; they required novel exertions 
on the part of the troops, which no civilized nation had 
ever thought of; they achieved great actions in an in- 
credible short space of time; and they risked human 
life without hesitation, to obtain the object in view. ‘The 
French had less money and fewer men than their ene- 
mies ; their resources were infinitely inferior ; never- 
theless they were constantly victorious, until their ad- 
versaries chose to imitate their example. 

The Americans have in'roduced a similar system into 
their commercial speculations ;.and they do for cheap- 
ness what the French did for oa og The European 
sailor navigates with prudence ;. he only sets sail when 
the weather is favorable ; if an unforseen accident be- 
fals him, he puts into port ; at night he furls a portion of 
his canvass ; and when the whitening billows intimate 
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the vicinity of land, he checks his way, and takes an 
observation of the sun. But the Anterican neglects 
these precautions and braves these dangers. He weighs 
anchor in the midst of tempestuous gales ; by night and 
: by day he spreads his sheets to the wind ; he repairs as 
| he goes along such damage as his vessel may have sus- 
tained from the storm ; and when he at last approaches 
the term of his voyage, he darts onward to the shores as 
if he already descried a port ‘The Americans are often 
shipwrecked, but no trader crosses the sea so rapidly. 
| And as they perform the same distance in,a shorter time, 
they can perform it at a cheaper rate. 

| , The European touches several times at different ports 
| in the course ofa long voyage ; he looses a good deal of 
| Precious time in making the harbor, or in waiting for a 
| favorable wind to leave it ; and he pays daily dues to be 
allowed to remain there. ‘The American starts from 
Boston to go to purchase tea in China: he arrives in 
‘ Canton, stays there a few days, and then returns. In 
less than two years he has sailed as far as the entire 
circumference of the globe, and he has seen land but 
once. It‘is true that during a voyage of eight or ten 
months he has drunk brackish water, and lived upon 
salt meat ; that he has been in a continual contest with 
the sea, with disease, and’ with a tedious existence ; but, 
upon his return, he can sell a pound of his tea for a half- 
penny less than the English merchant, and his purpose 
1s accomplished. I cannot better explain my meaning 
than by saying that the Americans affect a sort of hero- 
ism in their manner of trading. But the European 
merchant will always find it very difficult to imitate his 
American competitor, who, in adopting the system 
which [ have just described, follows not only a calcula- 
tion of his gain, but an impulse of his nature: 

The inhabitants of the United States are subject to all 
the wants and all the desires which result from an ad- 
vanced stage of civilization ; but as they are not sur- 
rounded by a community admirably adapted, like that 
of Europe, to satisfy their wants, they. are often obliged 
to procure for themselves the various articles which 
education and habit rendered necessary. In America it 
sometimes happens that the same individual tills his 











field, builds his dwelling, contrives his tools, makes his 
shoes, and weaves the coarse stuff of which his dress is 
composed. This circumstance is prejudical to the ex- 
cellence of the work ; but it powerfully contributes to 
awaken the intelligence of the workman. Nothing tends 
to materialize man and to deprive his work of the faint- 
est trace of mind more than extreme division of labor. 
Ina country like America, where men devoted to special 
occupations are rare, a long apprenticeship cannot be 
required from any one who embraces a profession. The 
Americans, therefore change their means of gaining a 
livelihood very readily ; and they suit their occupations 
to the exigencies of the moment, in the manner most pro- 
fitable to themselves. Men are to be met with who 
have successively been barristers, farmers, merchants, 
ministers of the Guspel,.and physicians. If the Ameri- 
can be less perfect in.each craft than the European, at 
least there is scarcely any trade with which he is utter- 
ly en His capacity is more general and the 
circle of his intelligence is enlarged. 

The inhabitants of the{United States are never fettered 
by the axoims of their profession ; they escape from all 
the prejudices of their present station; they are not 
more aitached to one line of operation than to another ; 
they are not more prone to employ an old method than a 
new one ; they have no rvoted habits, and they easily 
shake off the influence which the habits of other nations 
might exercise upon their minds from a cenviction that 
their country is unlike any other, and that its situation is 
without a precedent in the world. America is a land 
of wonders, in which every thing. is in constant motion, 
and every movement seems an improvement. The idea 
of novelty is there indissolubly connected with the idea 
of amelioration. No natural boundary seems to be set 
to the efforts of man; and what is not yet done is only 
— he has not yet attempted to do—M. De Tocque- 
ville. 

After the birth of a human being his early years are 
obscurely spent in- the toils or pleasures of childhood. 
As he grows up the world receives him, when his man- 
heod begins, and he enters into contact with his fellows. 
He is then studied for the first time, and it is imagined 
that the gem of the vices and the virtues of his maturer 
years is then formed. 

This is agreaterror. We must begin higherup; we 
must watch.the infant in his mother’s arms ;. we must 
see the first images which the external world casts upon 
the dark mirror of fiis mind ; the first occurrences which 
he witnesses; we must hear the first words which 
awaken the sleeping powers of thought and stand by his 
earliest efforts, if we would understand the prejudices, 
the liabits, and the passions which rule his life. The 





entire man is, soto speak, to be-seen in the cradle of the 
child.—M. De Tocqueville. 
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FORMS OF RETURNS TO THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, &c. 

















NO. 1. 
ANNUAL REPORT of the Board of School Inspectors of the Township of in the County of to the County Clerk. 
of Daticts nie of Dis- pre ceo! » for which it was) Books used in each Distriet 
Township. made. 17, 17. = Dis- 
Scuoot Inspectors. 
NO. 2. 
ANNUAL REPORT of School Director of District No. to the Inspectors of the Township of ~ 
No. of scho- of 
lars between re- in the Purposes for which it was raised. Books used in said School. 
the ages of and from 
5 and 17. , Board of 
Scnoot Director. 
NO. 3. 
REPORT of the Clerk of the County of to the Superintendent of Public Instruction of the State of Michigan. 
Names of Townghips in said County. Report. No Report. Amount of Fines Assessed in said County. 























I HEREBY CERTIFY that the documents herewith enclosed are 
the Reports of the School Inspectors of the several Townships 
of this County, as received by me. 
County CLERK. 








or school property, go together to the prosecuting attor- 
ney, or county anditor ; both parties make their state- 
ments, and be governed thereafter by the advice of the 
officers. Justice will be more sure to be done than by 
a Jawsuit, that will embroil halfthe neighborhood. 


J. S.§ &. A. Bagg, Printers, Detroit, Michizan. 


Poitics AnD Law Surts.—Both of these should | party ponies. Never try to make the schools carry a 
be kept out of all school Mpegs pw and discussions. | man from the minority into office, where politics rage. 
The friends of schools will do well never to attempt to | The majority can always furnish good men, and let the 
put down an opponent, or elevate an associate, on ac- | friends of schools select the best from the majority—this 
count of his opinions or votes, in reference to schools. | will secure the cordial support of the friends of schools 
Politics is an absorbing question, and the interest of | of all parties. Lawsuits should be discouraged. Let 
schools will be endangered if brought into contact with | the parties in dispute in any matter concerning schools, 
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